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Civil Liberties in Industrial Disputes 


INFORMATION SERVICE here presents a resumé of data 
gathered during the hearings of the Senate subcommittee 
on Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor. This 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, generally known as the La Follette committee on 
civil liberties, was authorized by Senate Resolution 266 of 
the Seventy-Fourth Congress, on June 7, 1936. The 
Hearings were held at intervals from August 21, 1936, to 
August 11, 1938. They have been reported in 45 parts, 
a total of 17,078 pages. Some 11,000 pages of testimony 
and exhibits have been read in the preparation of this 
article. The following account is a sampling of the ma- 
terial reliably reported. It should also be noted that in 
certain cases there has been a decided change of policy by 
employers in matters about which testimony was taken, 
frequently as a direct result of the facts brought out in 
the Hearings. Wherever this is known, it will be stated. 

This information is presented pursuant to the obliga- 
tion resting upon the church to perform what the Oxford 
Conference on Church, Community and State called the 
“searchlight” function in relation to conditions in contem- 
porary society that obstruct justice and goodwill in hu- 
man affairs. 

What was the cause of the industrial strife under dis- 
cussion? The evidence is overwhelming that it was the 
— of union recognition, or, indeed—as in Harlan 

ounty—the right of the men to join the union before it 
had made any effort to reach an agreement with the em- 
ployer. That the closed shop was not the issue in the 
“Little Steel” strike of 1937 was made clear by Tom 
Girdler, chairman of the board of the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration, when he testified that the “main thing was that 
we weren’t going to sign a contract”? though that contract 
did not call for a closed shop. 

Many methods are used by industrial organizations to 
prevent unionization or break strikes. Again, not all of 
them can be listed here. They range from “moral su- 
asion,” like the foreman who tells a workman to “take 
care of your money and don’t give it to any outside 
organization,”? to physical violence, even murder, of union 
organizers or their sympathizers. 


Tue Use or 


Judging from the Hearings planting spies in unions and 
persuading a union member to sell information about the 
organization are among the most common ways of fight- 
ing unionization. 


It is common both to small corpora- 


tions and to huge ones, and, apparently, in all sections of 
the country. 

W. B. Gillies, operating vice president, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, summed up the attitude back 
of the use of spies when he explained, “We have to have 
a little information of what is going on.”® 

What type of information is furnished by such agents? 
Lists of names are evidently important: union officers, 
sometimes the complete file of members, persons seen 
around headquarters or talking to union organizers. 
Union meetings are often elaborately reported (some- 
times more fully than in the minutes of the organization) ; 
plans that are being discussed—indeed, almost anything 
concerning union activity may be noted in the reports of 
undercover operatives. 

In one way or another the spy becomes friendly with 
union members and officials. Very often he joins the 
union (perhaps the employer pays the membership fee) 
and seeks office, preferably, it seems, that of financial sec- 
retary in order that he may secure the membership list. 
Detective agencies doing industrial work often order their 
operatives to join a union.‘ An analysis of data furnished 
under subpoena by Pinkerton’s indicates that of 1,228 in- 
dustrial operatives employed from January 1, 1934, 
through April, 1937, 331 were known to the agency to be 
members of labor unions. Of these, 100 held offices “rang- 
ing in importance from local chairman ‘o national vice 
president.”* Cultivating union leaders to gain their con- 
fidence (known to the agencies as “roping’) is also com- 
mon practice.6 A man may be “shadowed” to secure in- 
formation about his activities or, even, his ‘deas. Two 
men were assigned to go with their families on a vaca- 
tion with a Chrysler employe in order to find ort why he 
had become active in the union—at a cost to the empany 
of $1,100." G. E. Todd, Republic Steel police capain in 
Buffalo, testified that all those he had had under su-veil- 
lance were “active . . . in either organizing or assisting or 
intimidating people into signing up with the C I O.”* 

Another method is that of “hooking” a union membe 
or officer and persuading him to sell information about 
union affairs. To be sure, he is not told that the intor- 
mation will go to his employer. Instead, the agent pre- 
tends to be a newspaper man, insurance inspector, a rep- 
resentative of minority stockholders, or, occasionally, a 
government agent.’ But espionage is not used solely for 
the purpose of securing information. If an active union 
member can be persuaded to sell information he naturally 
becomes less dangerous as an agitator. 
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Closely akin to this is the planting of spies for the pur- 
pose of breaking up the union. Officials of the National 
Metal Trades Association admitted that such a spy in 
their employ in Erie, Penna., had, as a union member, 
“opposed . . . any plan that would help to extend” it.!° 
In the spring of 1935 a labor spy became secretary-trea- 
surer of a textile local in Georgia. On August 1, the local 
voted that since it “only represented a small minority of 
the workers they would not and could not negotiate an- 
other agreement.”"* An officer of the United Textile 
Workers commented that he had never known any other 
union to take such action. 

Labor spies may also do “missionary work,” telling 
the families of strikers that “this strike is silly, . . . ‘why 
not call it off and get back to work?’ And tell the busi- 
nessman, ‘You are losing a lot of money . . . why not see 
how you could work it with the city council or the mayor 
to call this strike off?’”?? In the 1935 strike in the Ber- 
ger plant of Republic Steel* a man and his wife were em- 
ployed for “outside work.” He was active on the picket 
line while his wife cultivated the wives of strike leaders. 
That this is regarded as a part of industrial espionage is 
indicated by the “sales talk” of Corporations Auxiliary 
Co.: “our salesmanship works down in the ranks man to 
man and is not discounted by the employes like state- 
ments made from executives of the company.” ** 


Tue Rove or Detective AGENCIES 


Labor spies may be employed directly by the corpora- 
tion, or a detective agency may be engaged to provide 
them. The ethics of the matter are, no doubt, the same 
in either case. But the reader of the Hearings will al- 
most inevitably reach the conclusion that solicitation of 
business by the agencies is likely to make a bad situation 
worse. At the time of the Radio Corporation strike in 
Camden, N. J., in 1936, RCA was solicited by 19 differ- 
ent agencies or individuals selling labor espionage.'* One 
of them presented a personal letter of introduction from 
the Governor of the state.’® Such high pressure salesman- 
ship is likely to mean the use of espionage by employers 
who would hesitate to engage their own spies—particu- 
larly when assured by a clever salesman: “We try to keep 
. . conditions so tranquil and harmonious in the plant, 
there would not be any discord or dissatisfaction.” ?” 
Usually, an agency spy reports :o his home office which 
forwards the material to the corporation. The testimony 
of witnesses from different agencies leaves no room for 
doubt that these reports are frequently “edited” to add 
“interesting’—though wholly fictional—“information.” 
A corporation may order an investigation of labor con- 
ditions in another company. Both General Motors and 
Chrysler Corporation have put undercover men in the 
plants of important suppliers to report on labor condi- 
tions.* 
Ixdustrial espionage has provided a lucrative business 
for detective agencies in the past few years. From 1933 
through 1936 a little less than a fifth of gross receipts of 
the Burns agency came from industrial work (the pro- 
vsion of guards and undercover men). The net profit 
‘rom its industrial business is about half the gross income 


*Tom Girdler, chairman of the board, testified on August 11, 
1938, that espionage was contrary to his “explicit orders,” that 
these had been reviewed “since the hearings of this committee 
started ; and if it isn’t stopped, I am very much mistaken.” (Part 
34, p. 13825.) 


from that source. About 30 per cent of Pinkerton’s* a 
total business was industrial work in 1936. Pinkerton’s The 
do not furnish guards where a plant is in operation cory 
during a strike.** A number of other agencies limit them- tive 
selves almost entirely to industrial work, which frequently ful 
includes the provision of guards and strikebreakers as pos: 
well as spies. In addition, individuals who have had con 
experience in one of the agencies often set up in business befc 
for themselves. From January 1, 1934, through July 31, it W 
1937, General Motors paid $839,765.52 to individual the 
detective and service agencies. These figures are be- trez 
lieved by the La Follette committee to be incomplete, but fire 
include $70,403.60 paid to officials in the labor relations T 
department. Sixteen different agencies and individuals of I 
are listed (omitting the names of officials). Pinkerton’s by | 
received half the total expended—$419,850.10.7° sam 
Buth agencies and corporations made efforts to hide per: 
their activities. Railway Audit and Inspection Company, emp 
the first one summoned to the Hearings, refused to produce 
its papers and destroyed its files after service of the 
subpoena.** On May 29, 1936, all offices of the Burns C 
agency were ordered to “destroy all reports of . . . under- list. 
cover operatives” because of “drastic legislation . . . in- is 1 
troduced in the different legislative bodies.”** Copies of Stee 
written reports were to be sent to the New York and app! 
San Francisco accounting offices and destroyed there as depi 
soon as possible. Raymond J. Burns, president of the | offic 
agency, could not state “as a matter of fact, that the order The 
was not issued to make investigation” by the La Follette blac 
committee “less productive of the facts.”** Just after ser- land 
vice of the subpoena local offices of both the Burns and then 
Pinkerton agencies were ordered to receive only oral sent 
reports thereafter. The files of General Motors were _ tivit 
“stripped” of papers relating to “the general subject 
matters” of the committee’s investigation before the A 
subpoena was served.”* vent 
Corporations Auxiliary Co. maintained several “dummy” trict 
corporations so that a bill for $20,000 or more could be i 
divided among them. A corporation receiving such bills the 
would not have to report payment to the Securities that 
Exchange Commission. This was done in the case of __railr 
Chrysler Corporation in 1935. The total bill was $72,- | mov 
611,89, divided into fqur separate statements.”* gina 
Operatives’ reports are often sent to a postoffice box, 
sometimes rented under an assumed name. J. R. Menefee, 
chief of the company police at Lynch, Ky., admitted that Ir 
he had rented postoffice boxes at company expense in | com 
other communities in order to receive such reports without | beyc 
having them go through the local postoffice.?* publ 
olic 
THE THREAT OF DISCHARGE ae 
One of the most common types of testimony by union | or “ 
men concerned discharge, or threat of discharge, because | Plan 
of union membership. On the other hand, company repre- crea 
sentatives frequently explained that these were due to Ploy 
“seasonal layoffs,” “changes in methods of operation,” or In 
failure to obey regulations. It is not, however, necessary __ the ; 
to refer to disputed material in this connection, or even | publ 
to the interest of the companies in securing the names or | inju 
badge numbers of union members or sympathizers. A | strik 
spy reported to the National Metal Trades Association | Rept 
that after giving a client “the names of about four or five | shoo 
organizers in the plant he had them fired.” O.R. Abbott | ther 
of the Association’s Chicago office admitted that this was | inju 
* General Motors, Pinkerton’s most important customer, discon- m.. 
tinued the use of agencies on January 31, 1937. Pt. 6, p. 1899-1900. 
[2] 
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a “typical example of watching ‘our friend the enemy.’ ”?* 
The Association was asked to suggest a way by which a 
corporation desiring to get rid of three “particularly ac- 
tive and pernicious” union members who were “very care- 
ful to do their work in such a way that it will not be 
possible to discharge them on those grounds” could “ac- 
complish this without laying themselves liable to a charge 
before the Regional Labor Board.”?® Another company, 
it was reported to the Association, “suddenly woke up to 
the fact that they were employing both the president and 
treasurer of the Polishers and Buffers Union. . . . They 
fired the two of them. . . .”°4 

Three days before the 1935 strike in the Berger plant 
of Republic Steel, Canton, O., the company was informed 
by the union that a strike vote had been taken. On the 
same day a notice was posted on the billboard that “any 
persons participating in this walkout are . . . no longer 
employed by this company.” *° 


Use oF THE BLACKLIST 


Closely akin to discharge for union activity is the black- 
list. Union members frequently charge that a blacklist 
is maintained, employers deny it. However, the Republic 
Steel captain of police at Buffalo, N. Y., did admit that 
applicants for work were checked by the company police 
department before they were accepted by the employment 
office and that he kept a list of “registered Communists.” ** 
The National Metal Trades Association denied keeping a 
blacklist but the correspondence of the Chicago and Cleve- 
land branches showed that employers sometimes consulted 
them about the union affiliation of applicants for jobs and 
sent them the names of persons discharged for union ac- 
tivity.*? 

THREATS TO Move THE PLANT 

Another apparently common method of trying to pre- 
vent union activity is a threat to close the plant. The dis- 
trict manager for Republic Steel at Canton and Massillon, 
O., made such a threat to the Massillon Chief of Police at 
the time of the “Little Steel” strike in 1937, and added 
that Massillon would then be only “a junction” on the 
railroad.** After the 1935 strike the Chevrolet Company 
moved part of its transmission plant from Toledo to Sa- 
ginaw, Mich., “because of the strike situation.’”’** 


Company POLIcE 


In times of labor agitation or strikes the functions of a 
company police department are frequently expanded far 
beyond ordinary plant patrol. In some companies, Re- 
public Steel, for instance, espionage is handled by the 
police department, and individuals may be assigned to 
work within the plant or to “outside work,” i.e., espionage 
or “rough shadowing.” In the 1935 strike at the Berger 
plant of Republic Steel the police department was in- 
creased from 31 to 126—or one guard for every 3.7 em- 
ployes.** 

In many strikes it is evident that violence is begun by 
the guards. At the close of the 1935 Berger strike, Re- 
public Steel paid $46,326.88 to 110 persons for physical 
injuries or property damage during the six days of the 
strike. Of these, 63 were not Republic Steel employes.** 
Republic guards rode out from the plant in armored trucks 
shooting guns and gas bombs indiscriminately, even where 
there were no strikers. A woman was shot and seriously 
injured “at least a half mile from the blast furnace.’”’*” 

At the Black & Decker Electric Co., Kent, O., in 1936 
guards drove up to the company gate in a van and shot 
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at the pickets, first from outside the gate, then from with- 
in. There were only three persons on the picket line, 
and 12 or 15 others some distance away. This attack 
aroused the strikers to violence and a battle resulted. 
Forty-three guards were later arrested by the sheriff. 
The La Follette committee found that 16 of them had 
criminal records before they arrived in Kent for offenses 
such as “carrying concealed weapons, larceny, counter- 
feiting, bootlegging, illegal possession of bombs, robbery, 
and rape.” Another had acquired a court record since 
that time.*® 

The National Metal Trades Association was in charge 
of that particular strike. W. S. Burns of the Burns 
Agency commented, “We avoid using armed men if we 
can, . . . but where the client requests it—.”*® When 
asked about the serious injury of a picket by a guard, 
Curtis S. Garner, general of erection for the 
American Bridge Co., replied that a guard is “just a 
chunk of meat there if he hasn’t got arms . . . so far as 
protection is concerned.” 

On one occasion when an organizer was distributing 
literature in front of the Republic Steel plant in Buffalo 
the company policeman at the doorway took the papers 
from the workers as they went through, and other com- 
pany police were sent across the street to take the papers 
from workers who were coming out of the plant. 


Harlan County Deputies 


The activities of the company guards in Harlan County, 
Ky., have had much publicity in the last few years. In 
fairness to Harlan County it must be said that on Octo- 
ber 2, 1939, federal charges of anti-labor conspiracy 
against Harlan County coal companies were dismissed 
when Special United States Attorney General W. K. 
Hopkins informed the court that the “rule of the so- 
called gun thug in Harlan is no more.” Nevertheless, the 
use of shocking violence was carried on for so long a 
time that it cannot be omitted from a survey of the sub- 
ject. Much of it was apparently engineered by Ben Un- 
thank, guard and deputy sheriff for the Harlan County 
Coal Operators Association. (Mr. Unthank succeeded 
in avoiding the committee’s subpoena, so did not testify.) 
In Harlan County the company police were usually deputy 
sheriffs, paid by the mining companies. The records of 
the Harlan-Wallins mine, as submitted by the company, 
showed, as summarized by Senator La Follette, that 
“every one of the deputy sheriffs who have ever been em- 
ployed by the Harlan-Wallins Coal Corporation have 
either been indicted or have been convicted and served 
time for crime.”*? In 1934 a Harlan County grand jury 
reported that “in practically every homicide which has 
occurred in Harlan County since the first of the year offi- 
cers figure prominently.”** The stories of violence against 
union organizers, members, or their sympathizers are so 
numerous and so shocking that “It can’t ha here” 
is the most natural reaction for the reader. Yet ample 
proof was presented that it did happen. Churches were 
dynamited after the union had held meetings in them ;“ 
organizers were shot from ambush along the roadside ;** 
the home of an organizer in another county was dynamited 
under Unthank’s orders ;** miners on a public road on 
their way to a union meeting were driven back by armed 
deputies ;*7 a county attorney was assassinated because of 
his efforts to clean up the situation ;*° dynamite was placed 
under the floor of an organizer’s home ;*° his house was 
riddled with bullets ;*° another organizer’s son was killed 
by men shooting into the house ;** a Negro checkweighman 
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was kidnaped and beaten ;>* a group of organizers were 
kept prisoners in a Harlan County hotel until a detach- 
ment of the National Guard escorted them out of the 
county ;°* three organizers on their way to Harlan were 
stopped by armed deputies and ordered to leave the 
county ;** the vice president of a local union was kid- 
naped ;*° tear gas bombs were exploded in front of the 
hotel rooms occupied by organizers in Harlan and their 
cars were dynamited ;°° a miner was killed apparently be- 
cause he had distributed union literature.*” 

These are some—not all—of the incidents reported. 
They did not occur during a great strike but as part of a 
deliberate attempt to keep union organizers from coming 
into contact with the miners. The employment contract 
of the Harlan-Wallins mine still in use on April 16, 1937, 
but discontinued shortly thereafter, stated that “the em- 
ployer will not knowingly employ, or keep in its employ- 
ment, any member of the United Mine workers of Amer- 
ica . . . or any other mine labor organization, and the 
employe will not join or belong to any such union or 
organization, and will not aid, encourage or approve the 
organization thereof.”** Pearl Bassham, manager and 
sole owner of the company’s stock, admitted when ques- 
tioned that the contract “probably” violated the Wagner 
Act.5° 

“Rough Shadowing” 


The shadowing of union organizers by spies to secure 
information has already been described. In “rough 
shadowing,” surveillance is made very conspicuous in 
order to make organization work that much more diffi- 
cult. An organizer for the United Mine Workers told 
the La Follette committee that when he was president of 
the union local at Lynch, Ky., the U. S. Steel company 
town, “whenever I would come out of the mines a police- 
man would meet me at the mouth. .. . He would not allow 
me to speak to anybody ; followed me to the store or home, 
or wherever I went.” They “just walked up and down 
in front of my house. . . .”°° 


When the organization drive began in Youngstown, O.., 
in 1936, Republic Steel engaged a room for a company 
policeman in the hotel room next to the head organizer— 
under an assumed name. This man, along with others, 
followed the organizer wherever he went. Later the whole 
family with whom he boarded was kept under surveil- 
lance.** Captain Butler of the Republic Steel police ad- 
mitted that the company had paid the hotel bill and mile- 
age expenses for the man doing the shadowing.*? He 
commented that “we might have drove along the street 
in back of them. But we never got in front of them.” 
During the first six months of the organizing campaign 
in 1936 his police force was increased from 40 to 57 in 
order to replace the men taken “out of the mill to do 
that tailing.” 


Accounting Methods for Police Departments 


The fear of some corporations that their payments to 
detective agencies may be discovered has already been 
pointed out. Even greater is their effort to hide the ac- 
tivities of their police departments. Indeed, a few com- 
panies seem to have a policy of not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand does, particularly during strikes. 
RCA Manufacturing Company paid about $150,000 to 
Manning Industrial Service for guards furnished during 
the strike at Camden in the summer of 1936. Typical 
bills (submitted weekly) read simply “for services ren- 
dered, $25,000.” So far as the vice president in charge 
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of manufacturing knew, the company had never before 
“made a single payment for merchandise or service ag- 
gregating $150,000 without any itemized invoice or ac- 
counting.” 

Republic Steel apparently followed a similar practice, 
even when there was no emergency. The expense vouch- 
ers of the superintendent of police were the only “blind” 
ones O.K.’ed by the vice president in charge of opera- 
tions.°° The former testified that he kept no records of 
any sort on the expenditure of money for undercover 
work and merely submitted an expense account for cash 
payment.®* On January 14, 1937, K. J. Sodders of the 
police department was paid $264.55 for mileage accumu- 
lated during the Canton strike in 1935. The information 
that the money was still due had been given orally to Su- 
perintendent Williams “from Sodders through Jones.” 
The Republic police captain in Canton, signed the voucher 
although he “actually thought it had been paid.’’** 

The secretary of the Harlan County Coal Operators 
Association testified that Ben Unthank, the Association’s 
deputy sheriff, “tells me how much payroll he needs. . . . 
I give him the cash and take no receipt at all... . I just 
don’t want to know anything about who he has on there.” ®* 


INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONS 


The use of guns and chemical gas bombs to repel at- 
tacks by strikers or to terrify them appears to be a very 
common practice. About one half of all the chemical gas 
and equipment for its use sold from 1933-37 was bought 
by large industrial employers, the rest by state and local 
law-enforcement agencies. The five largest purchasers 
of gas equipment (Republic Steel, United States Steel, 
Bethlehem Steel, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and Gen- 
eral Motors) spent from $79,000 to $24,000 for gas. 
When the purchases of gas are plotted on a map of the 
United States, industrial areas where there have been 
serious strikes are “black with dots and the rest of the 
country is only very lightly sprinkled.”*° Large numbers 
of firearms are still being purchased. 

Republic Steel’s inventory of munitions as of May 25, 
1938, showed that the company had a firearm for every 
65 employes (on the basis of the normal number em- 
ployed), a round of rifle ammunition or shotgun shell for 
every 7.4 employes, and a gas projectile or grenade for 
every 7.7 employes.” 


The argument usually given for the use of gas in strikes 
is that is that it is “more humane” than clubs or bullets 
since the ill effects pass off quickly. Whether this is true 
or not is a moot question in view of the evidence to the 
contrary assembled by the La Follette committee. But 
there can be no doubt of the danger of long-range gas 
projectiles, particularly favored for use in strikes because 
they can be shot into a crowd from a distance. A. S. 
Ailes of the Lake Erie Chemical Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of chemical gases, wrote to a sales- 
man: “There is no long range projectile shell in existence 
that does not carry a hazard of hurting somebody or kill- 
ing somebody when it is fired.”** Well-authenticated 
cases of death and serious injury from these projectiles 
are reported in the Hearings.”* 

Many illustrations might be given to show the impor- 
tance of strikes to munitions salesmen. The following are 
typical comments from their correspondence: “Wish a hell 
of a strike would get under way”; “this thing is not so 
hot, as there is no labor trouble” ; “still waiting for a nice 
juicy strike.’"* The fear of radicalism is played up 
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heavily by the munitions companies. Federal Laboratories 
distributed over 1500 copies of Mrs. Dilling’s Red Net- 
work. Agents were urged to “get every police chief and 
sheriff . . . to buy one; get each industrial leader to 
buy one.” Copies were sent to the National Guard of 
each state as the “gift of a patriotic citizen.” The Red 
Line of Crime and Disorder, prepared by the advertising 
department, and a so-called “Communist Oath” were also 
distributed by the company."* The effort to secure the 
goodwill of law-enforcement agencies has sometimes gone 
to the point of paying police officers commissions on sales, 
or taking them on long trips at the expense of the com- 
pany or the salesman.”* A California law requires that 
private users of chemical gas must secure a permit from 
the Division of Criminal Identification and Investigation 
on the recommendation of the local police department. 
Plans were made, perhaps not carried through, for the 
Chief of the Division to act as salesman for Federal Labo- 
ratories during a trip to Alaska. He had been “more 
than friendly and helpful” to the company “in the past 
two years.” This assistance included the granting of per- 
mits at times without the signature of the local Chief of 

Industrial concerns buying tear gas are, apparently, 
very anxious to hide that fact from their employes and the 
general public. A. S. Ailes testified that gas is “frequently” 
delivered to some one other than the purchaser. A 
salesman sending in an order, wrote that shipments were 
being made to a third party who “removes all earmarks 
as to contents of shipment before delivering them to their 
final destination.”"* The reason for this secrecy, accord- 
ing to B. H. Barker of Federal Laboratories, is fear that 
“such information might increase the chance for trouble” 
with their employes.”® 

Corporations frequently buy gas and other munitions 
for the law-enforcement agencies of their communities. 
Thus, gun clubs and shells were ordered for the Chief 
of Police of Flint, Mich., the bill to be sent to the Flint 
Manufacturers Association. The salesman had “reason 
to believe this material is for the Chevrolet Motor Co., 
but they do not want it ... generally known that they 
are the buyers.”®° During the waterfront strike in San 
Francisco in 1934 the shipowners authorized the salesman 
for the Lake Erie Company to “deliver all the gas needed 
by the police department.” A little later the salesman 
wrote the home office that he had been delivering gas 
“continuously on the order of the chief but paid for by 
the ‘Public Spirited Citizens.’ (This is the way I refer 
to them at present in order not to reveal their identity. )”* 


EFFeEcT ON EMPLOYES 


What effect do efforts such as these have on employes? 
Some suggestions have already been given. Union rep- 
resentative after representative testified that a flourishing 
union had been wrecked by the activities of spies. A 
Burns spy reported that at an organizers’ meeting he 
had attended the men had “previously been instructed not 
to mention the last name of any man,”®* so great was the 
fear of “spotters.” An officer of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists declared his conviction that espionage 
is “one of the most detrimental things in the whole indus- 
trial set-up.” Without it “75 per cent of our industrial 
troubles would disappear.”** Fear of discharge weighs 
heavily on the men who seek to organize. That the use 
of violence rouses others to use violent means is likewise 
amply proved by the testimony given. And, as has 
already been pointed out, employers sometimes seem 
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deliberately to provoke violence. Union organizers testi- 
fied on several occasions that one of the reasons for 
suspecting a spy had been his urging of violence. During 
the “Little Steel” strike in Warren, Ohio, in 1937, the 
pickets were attacked by company police and workers 
from inside the plant during a conference between the 
union leaders and the company. It is hardly surprising 
that it was broken off abruptly and not resumed. 

But, worse than that, brutal exploitation of workers 
is still possible. The extreme example is again Harlan 
County, Ky. Seventy-five per cent of the population of 
Harlan County live in “company towns,” according to 
a union organizer and former resident. Since these are 
unincorporated and the company owns or controls all 
property, conditions depend upon the attitude taken by 
the company. Judging from the testimony of the miners, 
exploitation was worst at the Harlan-Wallins camps. 
The owners of the Verda Supply Co., serving these 
towns, testified that they received 170 per cent return 
per year on the investment in the store.*“* And this was 
not all. Pearl Bassham, who with his wife owned half 
the stock of the store, testified that about 30 per cent 
of the payroll of his company was in scrip, paid in advance. 
This was redeemed from the Supply Co. at a ten per cent 
discount and from other stores at 15 per cent. Thus, he 
was getting back a considerable share of the wages theo- 
retically paid to his employes in addition to a huge return, 
in proportion to the investment, from the profits of the 
store where the miners necessarily bought many if not 
all of their supplies. The deduction from the payroll for 
medical care ran, according to Mr. Bassham, from $1800 
to $2400 a month. The physicians were paid “at the 
most liberal estimate” $1250 monthly, the company kept 
the rest.*° Each month two or three cars were raffled off 
at the mines. “Chances” costing one dollar each were 
sold by the foreman and deducted from the wage envelope. 
Miners and a former foreman testified that they were 
obliged to take the “chances” to hold their jobs, though 
Mr. Bassham would not substantiate this. The company, 
he said, had saved about 50 per cent in the value of the 
cars that it had raffled off, “possibly $350 to $400” per 
car. In addition to the company cars, those belonging 
to other people, sometimes county officials, were raffled 
off.8° These lotteries were, to be sure, a violation of the 
Kentucky law in regard to gambling. 


EFFECT ON THE EMPLOYER 


In reading the testimony of employers it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the use of these methods in it- 
self tends to create a defensive habit which develops areas 
of ethical blackout in the minds of employers, obscuring 
the accepted rules of conduct which govern them in other 
areas of life. R. E. Lawson, general manager of the 
Cornett-Lewis mine, testified that in December, 1934, 
after a strike, he had called the men together and given 
them a blank piece of paper on which to vote and sign 
their names whether or not they wanted the union. This 
he called “a secret ballot” since each man “did what he 
pleased with it.”* 

When H. L. Weckler, general manager of Chrysler 
Corporation and a client of a detective agency, was asked 
the difference between a high employe who sells the cor- 
poration’s “industrial secrets” and the union member who 
sells information to the employer, he replied that it is “in 
the use that is made of it.”** 

The reliability of the information secured from spies— 
even aside from the ethical questions involved—is ex- 
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tremely doubtful. Frank Purnell, president Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, commented that they lead to 
“a lot of suspicions and information which . . . isn’t worth 
counting on,” and that “their business is of a nature to 
create a demand for their services.”** Spies “very often” 
offer to sell to the unions the reports sent to employers, 
as well as lists of operatives, according to a union official. 
The employer, thus, is “the sucker . . . because he has let 
himself into a racket... 


Pressure on the Pro-Union Employer 


The employer who makes a contract with the union 
may pay dearly for it. In 1935 the home of the manager 
of the one union mine in Harlan County was dynamited.™ 
Open-shop employers in other parts of the country do not 
use dynamite to “persuade” their fellow executives to give 
up collective bargaining. But they have in the past used 
drastic measures. In 1934, for instance, Homer D. Sayre, 
commissioner of the National Metal Trades Association, 
sent to K. T. Keller, president of Chrysler Corporation, 
a report about a Dodge dealer who had been “approached 
for membership in an open shop organization,” but who 
proved to be “emphatically pro-union.”® The eastern 
representative of the Association wrote Mr. Sayre in 1936 
that a vice-president of Philco who “insists that employ- 
ers sign agreements with unions . . . should be broken 
down.” He was advised to give Mr. Keller “the benefit” 
of his opinion regarding this man’s “attitude on labor 
problems.”** Mr. Sayre admitted that a member who 
should sign an agreement covering all employes “would 
be gotten rid of in some way.” 

The constitution of the National Metal Trades Associ- 
ation at that time provided that defense against a strike 
or lockout should be conducted only under “the direction 
of the Administrative Council of the Association or “its 
authorized representatives.” A member who settled a 
strike without the approval of the Administrative Council 
was “liable to suspension or expulsion.” Nor could he 
resign during a strike or before the settlement of a dis- 
pute. The “Declaration of Principles” stated that its 
members will not “deal with striking employes as a body”; 
that “no restriction” on management, methods or produc- 
tion “will be allowed”; and that “it is the privilege of the 
employer to discharge any workman when he sees fit.” 

In fairness to the Association it should be noted that in 
1937 the espionage and strikebreaking services were dis- 
continued and the constitution was revised. It now pro- 
vides merely that in case of a threatened strike a member 
shall “notify” the branch to which he belongs and keep it 
“advised of any change in the situation.” 


EFFECT ON THE COMMUNITY 


In any period of industrial strife its effects are felt far 
beyond the immediate groups involved. What happens 
to the community as a whole? Pressure is brought to win 
sympathy for both sides. Operatives may do “missionary” 
work for the company on business men and housewives 
to convince them of the evils of a strike. A threat to close 
the factory is a threat against the whole community. Ref- 
erence has already been made to the assassination of a 
county attorney of Harlan County because of his efforts 
to “clean up the situation.” Two different organizers 
testified that they had been refused rooms in a Harlan 
County hotel, and one of them added that he had been 
unable to rent a post office box in Harlan.” 

Rev. O. C. Jones, formerly a Congregational pastor in 
Youngstown, declared that after he had spoken to a labor 


union meeting in another city, he had been told by the 
chairman of his finance committee, a steel company offi- 
cial, that if it happened again “either he or I would have 
to leave.” W. C. Gillies of the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company admitted that the “import” of his speech 
to the Youngstown Ministers’ Union had been that they 
should use their influence with their members “to prevent 
their joining the C I 0.”% 

At the time of the textile strike in 1934 an “Expression 
from the Merchants and Professional Men of the Chatta- 
hoochee Valley” (Ala.) declared that if a strike should 
be called in the textile plants “we would be compelled 
to quit business until conditions returned to normal... . 
So the Merchants and Professional Men here propose that 
the three interested groups, The Owners, The Operatives, 
The Merchants and Professional Men, STAND TO- 
GETHER for the WELFARE OF OUR COMMU- 
NITY....” The list of signers included ministers, physi- 
cians, nurses and teachers, as well as business houses.” 


Attitude of the Community Toward the Strikers 


In most of the cases under discussion during the Hear- 
ings the strikers were the lower-paid workmen, frequently 
foreigners. In any community they were likely to be 
looked down upon by business and professional groups. 
D. B. Smith, commonwealth attorney for Harlan County, 
described the situation there in 1931 when he had been 
attorney for the miners. He assented to the statement 
that the defendants had against them “the judge; .. . the 
prosecuting attorney; . . . the powerful interests in the 
community which were backing the judge and the prose- 
cuting attorney.” The “whole publicity”, he said, was 
given to the operators’ side.*° Yet when he testified he 
was receiving substantial retainers from the coal com- 

ies. 
oe” an address before the Detroit Rotary Club in 1937, 
Mayor Knaggs of Monroe, Mich., referring to a threat- 
ened sit-down strike in the department stores of the city 
used the words “a bunch of gorillas.”*° Adolph Unger, 
attorney for the non-striking workers in Canton, O., said 
in a radio speech on July 16, 1937, “If you have read the 
names of arrests made of the C I O trouble makers, you 
will immediately become impressed with the fact that 
those names . . . are not far remote from foreign soil and 
foreign doctrines.”?°? A Canton Rotarian wrote Gover- 
nor Davey that it is the “shiftless type of little or no edu- 
cation . . . that creates the trouble . . . mixed in with some 
of those cussed foreigners. . . .”2% A letter, eg 
from a man inside the Warren plant during the 193 
steel strike, refers to “the foreign element,” “the rabble,” 
“the scum outside.” 


The Character of the Guards 


When men are brought in by an outside agency to act 
as guards or strikebreakers (it is difficult to separate the 
two services) there is always danger that very undesir- 
able persons are brought into the community. About a 
third of the guards and strikebreakers listed by the La 
Follette committee (48 out of 150) are known to have 
criminal or arrest records. In all there were 118 arrests 
for this group of men. Of these 13 had been arrested for 
assault, one for homicide, 15 for shooting with intent to 
wound, three for rape, three for robbery, four for bur- 
glary, 12 for larceny, and three for grand larceny. In 
most cases the committee did not have photographs or 
fingerprints, or even addresses of the men so that no ade- 
quate investigation could be made. They may be a dan- 
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ger to the community without being criminals. In Can- 
ton, O., the district manager of Republic Steel took his wife 
to a hotel for greater safety during the 1937 strike. The 
company policeman who had been guarding the house lost 
his head and shot his employer.’ 


How careless law enforcement agencies can be in an 
emergency is illustrated by the case of a Republic Steel 
employe connected with the back-to-work movement in 
Youngstown, O., who was deputized to protect the office. 
He had been arrested seven times in that city from 1929 
to 1936 on charges ranging from stealing an automobile 
and assault to “creating a disturbance.” 


Cooperation Between Employers and City Officials 


A striking illustration of cooperation between employers 
and city officials occurred in Flint, Mich., where investi- 
gators for the Genesee County Welfare Relief Commis- 
sion reported to the office whether the client had “ex- 
pressed an interest in” any “workers’ or proletarian 
groups,” and whether he was a member or officer of such 
groups or of “any group attempting to secure economic 
revisions by pressure or otherwise.” Employes of Gen- 
eral Motors were required to apply for assistance at the 
factory before home relief could be granted. These ar- 
rangements were discontinued after labor officials com- 
plained to the state relief headquarters.’ 


A serious strike puts a grave strain on the law enforce- 
ment officials of any community—particularly in small 
cities with very small police forces. It is the duty of the 
police to give equal protection before the law to the em- 
ployers and to the men on strike. This is difficult enough, 
at best. In most communities it is probable that the 
heaviest pressure comes from those favoring the employer 
—who may be the most important taxpayer in the com- 
munity. When the company provides munitions for the 
police department, the pressure is greatly increased. Dur- 
ing the textile strike in 1934 the Chief of Police of West 
Point, Georgia, ordered four sub-machine guns, and prom- 
ised, in accordance with the National Firearms Act, that 
they would not be transferred. They were, however, at 
once handed over to the West Point Manufacturing Co., 
who paid for them. Their use by the latter’s guards was 
reported to federal authorities and the guns were confis- 
cated. The salesman responsible for the transaction wrote 
his home office: “Those people have been so long in a 
small community, without any outside interference what- 
soever, that they run things to suit the best interest of 
everyone concerned within this small community. .. . 
The police department and the mill officials are very close.” 
Officials of the mill “thought they were . . . working hand 
in hand with the police department”?”* by arranging the 
guns in this way. 

The demand for “law and order” it seems, may become 
one for law enforcement against the workers but of non- 
enforcement against the employer. When a strike of the 
rubber workers in Gadsden, Ala., seemed imminent in 
1936, the city commission passed ordinances providing 
for arrest and search of houses on suspicion without war- 
rant, prohibiting a boycott or peaceful picketing, making 
“anyone a criminal” who tries to “prevent the peaceful 
exercise of any lawful business within the city,” and mak- 
ing it unlawful to speak through a megaphone or ampli- 
fier without a permit. Apparently, no consideration was 
given to the question of constitutionality."° A few days 
before the enactment of these ordinances, the president of 
the local at the Goodyear Rubber Company plant was ar- 
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rested “for investigation,” while distributing the union 
magazine although there was no city ordinance forbidding 
such distribution." 


Many well authenticated instances are given where po- 
lice made little or no effort to prevent union organizers 
from being beaten up by company police or non-union 
men, but escorted them out of the community after the 
attack.1? 


Four men in an automobile were arrested after a riot 
in Youngstown during the 1937 strike. Home-made black- 
jacks were found in the car. Two at least of the four men 
were bound over to the grand jury on the charge of car- 
rying concealed weapons. The fourth, although he had 
a loaded pistol under his coat and a cartridge in his pocket, 
was released shortly. He, it turned out, was a Republic 
spy.2224 


The day the Republic mills opened in Canton during 
the 1937 strike a number of strike leaders were arrested, 
fingerprinted and held in jail more than two days with- 
out being allowed to consult an attorney for more than 
“just a few minutes” at the end of the period. The Na- 
tional Guard report for that day says that two of them 
“refused to move on at command of National Guard offi- 
cer.” Later it reported that “the repeated arrests, and 
dispersing of pickets” have “caused a break in morale 
which will not be rectified for some time. One large fac- 
tor . .. is the arrest and detention of Hardesty C I O 
organizer. When there is no leader such activity is dis- 
continued.” 


According to the data submitted by Canton city offi- 
cials, 219 persons were arrested in connection with the 
1937 strike, of whom 201 were dismissed and 18 con- 
victed. Of the latter, six paid fines and costs totaling in 
all $47.20, five a total of $185.40; four were convicted of 
possessing a bomb, another of carrying a concealed 
weapon ; and one was fined $100 for transporting explo- 
sives.14* Thus, there were only six convictions for serious 
offenses in connection with the strike. The record in 
Massillon, O., should also be considered. On the evening 
of July 11, 1937, C I O headquarters were wrecked in a 
riot in which two C I O men were killed and six were 
hospitalized. Immediately afterwards the National 
Guard, withdrawn two days before, was sent back into 
the city. That night and the next morning 209 persons 
were arrested, only 14 were ever arraigned in court. Of 
these, three were held for trial (carrying concealed 
weapons, disorderly conduct, and reckless driving), two 
paid fines of $15.00 and costs, four were dismissed, and 
five cases were nolle prossed."** Following the riot, ac- 
cording to the report of the Pennsylvania Railroad police, 
the National Guard raided “all business houses and pri- 
vate dwellings in the section . . . where the Union head- 
quarters is located. All men found in the district ar- 
rested.” The Canton police drove back and forth through 
the streets in an armored car, returning “fire from the 
port holes of the bullet proof windows with a sub-machine 
gun whenever they received fire.”"** But no guns were 
found on the men arrested. The only man arrested for 
carrying concealed weapons had a knife which “exceeded 
the length 


The arrests were made without warrants by the Na- 
tional Guard, deputy sheriffs, special police (the majority 
were Republic Steel employes), and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road police. One of the latter described breaking into 
houses and arresting even those asleep.** As a general 
indication of the state of affairs in Massillon during the 
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strike it may be pointed out that Republic Steel submit- 
ted records (not affidavits) of intimidation, coercion, 
threats and personal and property damage suffered by 
non-strikers in the different communities where their 
plants are located, an exhibit of 107 pages. Those from 
Massillon report pickets carrying clubs to prevent work- 
ers from entering the mills, and one threat to “get” a 
man, but no injuries to persons or property.’® 


The attitude of the National Guard is also of impor- 
tance in this connection. Reports to headquarters, par- 
ticularly from Youngstown, refer to “enemy moral,” 
“enemy strength,” “enemy . .. reserves (C I O sympa- 
thizers),” as if they were reporting troop movements in 
war.}20 


In justice to industrial leaders it is only fair to point 
out that considerable improvement has resulted from legis- 
lation aimed at certain vicious practices. Among these 
may be noted state laws to regulate the detective agen- 
cies (bitterly fought by these agencies) and the use of 
industrial munitions by private corporations; and such 
federal laws as the Byrnes Act to prevent the interstate 
transportation of strikebreakers, the National Firearms 
Act to prevent individuals or private corporations from 
ov machine guns, and the National Labor Relations 
ct. 


It is of the utmost importance, however, that such 
practices as are here reported be known by all who would 
understand the psychology of industrial relations in this 
country. 
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Mayor LaGuardia on Free Speech 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia promises that the New York 
police will recognize “both freedom of speech and the 
right of racial and religious minorities to be free from 
abuse,” in a special letter in the January issue of The 
Voice, national organ of the Committee of Catholics for 
Human Rights (261 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 
This statement came in reply to a request from the Com- 
mittee that the Mayor state his “emphatic views on current 
anti-Semitic disturbances.” The Mayor said that in the 
last six months there have been 238 cases of arrests or 
summons against anti-Semitic soapbox speakers and news 
venders for breach of peace. Of these, 112 have been 
convicted. “Any unpleasantness” from the “provocative 
type of hawking” by street venders has been prevented by 
spacing them at reasonable distances and limiting them 
to an announcement of the name and price of the periodi- 
cal they are selling. 

Street-corner meetings of anti-Semitic groups have 
been “adequately policed.” Attendance at such meetings 
has varied from 50 to 5,000. The number of pickets at 
radio stations has been limited and their placards re- 
stricted to “a statement of the issue involved.” Every 
report, every complaint,” the Mayor declared, “is sub- 
jected to strict check and careful scrutiny and appropriate 
action is taken. . 

“The City of New York will continue to remain free 
for all who wish to express their opinion, but the authori- 
ties will deal properly with any misguided troublemakers 
who, under the - of free speech, slander or vilify 
peaceful groups. . 
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